WATER      UNDER      THE      BRIDGES
course of the last war except so far as concerns one's personal reactions
to events as they occurred. I was in Paris when Big Bertha started to
fire her long-range shells into that city. No one knew at first what
had happened, and the first official report was that bombs had been
dropped from aeroplanes flying at a high altitude. The effect, of
course, was largely moral, since the shells when they exploded did
little damage unless by exceptional ill-chance. Over two hundred
persons were killed in this way, chiefly by falling masonry when a shell
happened to make a direct hit on a church during a service on Good
Friday. The Parisians, after the first shock, paid little attention to
la grosse Bertha, but personally I was more frightened of it than I was
was of aerial bombardment One knew the direction from which the
shells came, and I used always to walk if possible on that side of the
street, since they fell from a great height with a slight angle away from
the site from which they were fired. The Embassy, too, was not far
out of the line of fire, though actually the nearest miss was a shell
which exploded beside the Madeleine, about a quarter of a mile away.
The only damage that one did was to decapitate the statue of St. Peter
which was in a niche on the outside of the building. Air-raids, on the
other hand, did not worry me. My flat was on the sixth floor of a
house in an impasse leading off from the Avenue Victor Hugo, called
Villa Victor Hugo. The Bois de Boulogne, where there were several
batteries of A.A. guns, lay just behind it. I always woke when the
siren went, but I always went to sleep again immediately the guns
began to fire in the Bois. The rest I was quite content to leave to
Providence, and I feared the cellars more than a direct hit.
The great thing about Paris was that one was constantly getting
first-hand stories of what was happening at the front from soldiers
on leave in Paris. The long casualty lists, the wet winters, the ghastly
waste of human life in long-drawn-out battles with little progress to
show at the end of them, was just a tragedy which left an enduring
impression on one's mind. Did Providence give us an island in order
to send millions of our young men to fight on the Continent? It
always seemed to me that we had abandoned, to our great detriment,
our traditional role of limited expeditionary forces such as Welling-
ton's in Spain, based on naval and military co-operation. We had
fought many wars on the Continent, but the number of actual British
troops engaged had always been very small. At Blenheim there were
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